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FLORIDA STATE PARKS . . . ,.. Clem and Betty Keeton 

What can be said about Florida that hasn't already been said in these 
pages? Well, maybe a few notes about the Florida State Parks, which are really 
charming, and during February, when we visited them, quiet and almost empty 
except the southernmost ones. Each park has its special charm and appeal. 

Throughout our trip •wettriedtlio booki.inratccamp.’3Si#»n.' after lunch in 
order to have a choice of site and time to explore areas and trails. We seldom 

drove more than 150 miles per day, and often less, but covered 3,000 miles 

within Florida, not including the drive down and back. We started our tour down 
the west coast and our first stop was at Manatee Springs Statoe Park near the 
Suwannee River. We camped among huge magnolias and live oaks, alive with 
cardinals. In the early morning we walked along a boardwalk through tall bald 
cypresses and beside a clear creek that led from the springs to the Suwannee 
River, At the end of the walk we were lucky to see two limpkins, very shy 
birds, feeding on the snails they picked from floating waterweeds. A Great 
White Heron was poised in the reeds, and on a floating log the turtles were 

piled up like plates on a drainer, enjoying the morning sun. But my camera 

became stuck, so we promised ourselves we would return on our way back. 

The next stop was past Tampa at Oscar Shearer State Park where we saw 
Black Skimmers fishing near the great bridge and Florida's Scrub Jays screaming 
in the tall pines around our camp. The next morning we set off early to explore 
the Audubon preserve, Corkscrew Swamp where there was a concentration *f nesting 
Wood Ibis, Along the three mile boardwalk we saw them in the tops of tall 
Bald Cypress, clapping their bills in greeting as they landed on their nests. 
Further along we saw a huge twelve foot alligator about 40 feet away from the 
trail. The guide pointed her out and said she was guarding her eggs. Curled 
on a mud-bank with a blunt snout and pointed teeth, she looked really alarming 
when foreshortened through the binoculars. 

Next we went to Collier Seminole State Park, situated in mangrove 
swamps not far from Everglades City. Since it was a wet area we have to confess 
it had a good share wf biters and stingers, including fire-ants. But it also 
had some wonderful butterflies, notably the delicate black and yellow Zebra, and 
of course over-wintering Monarchs. 

Along the Tamiami Trail we saw a variety of wading birds and kingfishers 
were stationed at regular intervals on the wires, fishing in the dikes below. 

We stopped near Homestead, at Grossman Hammock State Park, in our opinion the 
most charming of all the state parks. Years ago it had been drilled for oil, 
but the only yield was a perpetually warm sulphur-spring. This had drained into 
a natural hollow making a limpid pool about an acre in extent, clear as crystal, 
warm and smelling only very faintly of sulphur. Ringed around with swaying 
cocoanut palms, it was our idea of heaven and as we floated in the velvety water 
we knew this was also a heaven to which we would pay a second visit. In the 
evening the sunset reflections were fantastic and after dark the fireflies played 
in the bushes. Early next morning we were awakened by the conversation between 
two Long-billed Marsh Wrens as they foraged over the tent looking for breakfast, 
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We then went into the Everglades, but enough has been said about them 
by people more expert than we. Suffice it to say we spent three days there, and 
did boat trips, all the trails, and saw more than we had ever hoped to see. One 
highlight to remember - skeins of Roseate Spoonbills flying to roost through 
an angry sunset. 

We had two camps on the Keys, neither remarkable for birdlife, but 
at Bahia Honda, in the dark I nearly stepped on a huge Hermit Crab with a five 
inche shell. And late that night the black velvet sea on the Gulf side had each 
tiny wave sequinned with phosphorescence. 

Then we called back at Grossman Hammock, anxious for another swim in 
that lovely pool, but after we'd made camp and strolled across to the pool we 
noticed nobody was bathing. As we looked, an alligator surfaced and moved 
slowly across the water; we had to concede that swimming was off for that day! 
l.he ranger told us the alligator would probably go away in a few days, but we 
couldn t. wait that long. Strolling around the pool and in the swamp that lay 
below it we saw crowds of butterflies feeding on the soft mud - a species that 
didn't appear in our book. They were delicately beautiful with lacy-patterned 
grey wings with a .scrolled tan margin. 

From here we went up through the sugar-cane belt to Lake Okeechobee, 
and camped at Pahokee State Park, right on the levee surrounding the lake, and 
overlooking a fishing pier where the black people fished all night with lights 
on their poles. Whenever we woke we were aware of soft voices echoing across 
the water and when we rose in a pearly dawn, they were still fishing. 

Up through the ranch country that day we saw a dead cow in one field 
with about a dozen Turkey Vultures around it. There were plenty of both Turkey 
and Black Vultures all over the state. We stopped at Highlands Hammock State 
Park and here there were many beautiful trails, well laid out and all varied. One 
was called Live-Oak Trail and led past many huge live-oaks, some thought to be 
well over one thousand years old, and looking, with their thick and corrugated 
trunks, like some primeval pachyderm. Another trail took us on a boardwalk 
through cypress swamp of tall trees with flanged roots and gnarled "knees" emerging 
.urom the water. The boardwalk led across a creek which had the usual alligator 
watching up at us with cold eyes. 

As we drove on the next day it was rainy and the forecasts were not 
good but we found a nice site at Lake Griffin State Park and began to explore the 
trails, though it was drizzling. We lit a campfire, sat under the awning and 
watched Brown Thrashers come for supper. (All camps had notices which said "Do 
not feed the wild-life" - but who can resist?) It rained heavily all night and 
so the following morning we packed up and went across to some kind forbearing 
relatives to dry out for a few days. 

Four days later we set forth again and went southwards to the coast, 
spending the night at St, Joseph's State Park which lay on a sand-bar between the 
Gulf and St, Joseph's Bay, A beautiful beach with snow-white sands, and not a 
soul to be seen as once more it was raining. So again we settled for a camp-fire 
and an early night. Next morning as we drove';, along; we .sawrsa,-half-dozen Turkey..;; 
Vultures sitting on stumps with their wings hung out to dry. We were headed for 
Manatee Springs with hopes of now getting those photos. But, to our dismav, the 
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boardwalk was under a foot or more of water so we had no luck after all. While 
we were unpacking a raccoon strolled up and began to make friends. We found out 
that this was Otis, who had been reared by one of the rangers and then given his 
freedom; however, he preferred the camp-site, Otis stayed with us all evening 
and in the light of our campfire we could see that he'd brought friends with 
him, so our food and pans had to be firmly locked in the car that night. Next 
morning the water was even higher over the boardwalk, too high even for rubber 

boots, so we never got our pictures of the Suwannee River at all. 

The next camp at Ochlockonee River was rainy too, but we were rewarded 
by a number of small birds that came to share breakfast with us, among them the 
white-eyed Rufous-sided Towhee, which is peculiar to the south east states. 

We took side-roads from there, to get away from the highway, and on one forested 

road we saw three herds of wild pigs, small brown, hairy beasts rooting by the 

roadside. We stopped for lunch at Torreya State Park where the rare Florida 
Torreya Yew grows, and saw large flocks of Bob-white. 

Our last camp was at Florida Caverns State Park and with apologies to 
Bob Bateman, thes e were the civilised kind of cavern yod could x^alk into, with 
lighting to show off the wonderful formations of stalactites, calcite curtains 
and "cave pearls". There were also many other cave marvels, including small 
blonde bats hanging fast asleep in crevices. On the trails outside the caverns, 
spring had come to northern Florida, with yellow trilliums framed by pretty 
variegated leaves, and handsome white lilies like large expanded crocuses, (ed, 
note; These lilies are known in South Carolina as Naked Ladies as they have no 
foliage.) The night was cool, clear and perfect, with immense starsT hanging 
low over the tree-tops. 

We had camped in both the most southerly and the most northerly of 
Florida's State Parks and many in between, but we still have enough remaining to 
take a different route, should we choose to go again. They are wonderful for 
camping- each has its different fascination and aspect of wild life - so that 
we felt we had a view of Florida as it used to be, before so much of it was 
lost in a concrete jungle. 

(ed. note: Clem and Betty Keeton have belonged to the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
for about three years. Although interested in all facets of nature and 
conservation, their main love is in plants. Well known to regular club meeting 
participants, the Keetons serve the coffee and doughnuts without which the talk 
might not last as long! Wood Duck readers will remember Mrs. Keeton's poetry, 
which has appeared regularly.) 


******** * * 

*** BEAUTIFUL HAWAII - Since 1840 more kinds of birds have become extinct in 
Hawaii than in all continents of the world combined, and remaining Hawaiian bird 
make up nearly half of the most recent list of rare and endangered species. 

In 1.890 it was predicted that "ere another century has elapsed, few 
native species will remain", and authorities now say that this prophesy is like! 
to be fulfilled unless a drastic change occurs soon in the attitudes of those 
responsible for Hawaii's wildlife. 

This is not a natural situation. It is a direct result of "the greed 
and bureaucratic policies of men", and we can all profit by reflecting on such 
avoidable catastrophes, (reprinted from The Raven , (Algonquin Park) Vo.l.«13, #6.) 



WHAT DID YOU MISS THIS FALL? 


Hazel Broker 


Saturday afternoon September 9th and twenty-eight of us set out to 
explore the North Shore Trails of the Royal Botanical Gardens with Dr. Jim 
Pringle as leader. Our aim was to learn something more about fall Wild flowers 
and their adaptations for seed dispersal. 

Before we reached Hickory Valley we had identified Enchanter's Night¬ 
shade, Lopseed, Clearweed, Spotted Touch-me-not, White Snakeroot, Herb Robert, 
and various Goldenrods - Wreath, Canada and Zigzag. Most of us were transporting 
the seeds of the Enchanter's Nightshade on socks and slacks. In Hickory Valley 
itself we found Boneset, Joe-Pye-weed, Great Burdock, Teasel, Wild Cucumber, 
Pitchforks, Common Ragweed, Canada Thistle, Stinging Nettle, Hairy Willow-herb, 
White Turtlehead, Yellow Touch-me-not, Blue Lobelia and Evening Primrose all 
without stepping off the trail. 

Stopping along the causeway to examine Blueweed, Sraartweed and the 
downy first year rosette of Mullein leaves our attention was drawn to a pair of 
Ospreys circling over the waters of Cootes Paradise. While we watched, one of 
the birds dropped into the water, caught a carp and flew to a nearby tree to 
feast. 


The trail continued to Bull's Point and then along the North Shore to 
the Boardwalk. Many plants were still in bloom - Bluebell, Early Goldenrod, 
Woodland Sunflower, Tall White Lettuce, Selfheal, Fringed Loosestrife, Grey (or 
Dwarf) Goldenrod, Fern-leaved Foxglove, Silver-rod, and Arrow-leaved, Azure, 

Blue Wood and New England Aster - to mention a few. Other plants had conspicuous 
fruit clusters. The white and black, "'doll's eyes" of the White Baneberry, the 
large yellow apple-like fruits of the May A»pn1.e, the tight red cluster of fruits 


of the Jack-in-the-pulpit, the red T- 
colour to the September Woods. The. 
although looking like striped humbug 
All the while Blue Jays were calling 
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Along the Boardwalk, Dr. Pringle pointed out Blue Vervain, Blue Lobelia, 
Arrow-leaved Tearthumb and of course Duckweed and the Common Cattail. One tends 
to overlook the fall wildflowers but a walk such as this opened our eyes to the 
beauties of this season, and to the far.taptic variety of plants growing in our 
area. Will I ever be able to call each by name? 


Sunday September 17th saw twenty of us out at Mountsberg Conservation 
Area. With George Bryant as leader we climbed the new north tower overlooking 
the lake - an excellent vantage point. Greater Yellowlegs waded along the shore 
nearby and Great Blue Herons were everywhere. However, all eyes focused on a 
Common Egret, its white plumage gleaming in the brilliant sunshine. The high 
water level rhis year has not provided a suitable habitat for concentrations of 
shorebirds but both Blue and Green-winged Teal, Mallard and Black Ducks found 
the shallow water to their liking, A Sharp-shinned Hawk gei-^ed past and Blue 
Jays, one of the few laud birds to migrate during the day, noisily worked their 
way through the trees along the shoreline. 


The Causeway provided another excellent vantage point for viewing the 
lake and also the ponds to the north. From here we spotted Green Heron, Lesser 
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Yellowlegs, Killdeer, American Bittern, Pied-billed Grebe, Coot, Common Gallinule 
and in the shrubs along the way, Palm and Myrtle Warblers, 


George then led the way along a good trail through the fields to the 
east of the lake - a trail lined with Goldenrod and Asters, a truly beautiful 
sight. A Garter Snake slithering through the grass and a very pregnant Praying 
Mantis caught our attention. The excessive heat for this time of year (it must 
have been 80') discouraged activity in birds and humans alike. When we reached 
the south tower we once again climbed for a better view and hopefully for a 
cooling breeze. Herring and Ring-billed Gulls were resting nearby providing an 
excellent opportunity to observe the difference in size of these look-alike 
species. Pintail Ducks were added to our list when we hiked the railway causeway 
back to our cars. As we lunched we were able to see some of the flock of Canada 
Geese which has become established at Mountsberg, 

Sunday October 1st and off to our own Short Hills Wilderness A r ea 
near Pelham we went with George Meyers as leader. If you haven't explored this 
piece of property, do put it at the top of your list of priorities, lri.om the 
road new growth may make access seem impossible but on close examination you will 
find many openings in the narrow fringe. Do stop and examine the stages of 
natural reforestation on your way to the virgin forest where magnificent specimens 
of Tulip, Cucumber-tree, Black, White and Red Oak, Sassafras, Sugar Maple, Black 
Cherry, Hemlock, White Pine, Beech and Hickory form a thick high canopy. The 
cry of the Red-shouldered Hawk announced his presence but we never did catch a 
glimpse of this bird through the thick foliage, 

Robins and White-throated Sparrows were feeding on the red berries of 
Flowering Dogwood at the forest edge and kinglets flitted through the branches 
high above.. Naturally, the noisy Blue Jays were heralding our presence 
wherever we went. 

Where the canopy is thick, vegetation is sparse on the forest floor, 
but how quickly this changes when one of the giants topples and the area is 
opened up to the sunlight. Pokeweed was already growing in a clearing created 
when a beech fell prey to a summer storm. What other seeds have lain dormant 
waiting for suitable conditions? Only time will tell. 

Many varieties of ferns find suitable habitat in Short Hills, Spinulopc 
Woodfern, Oak, Broad Beech, Marsh, New York, Sensitive, Christmas, Bracken and 
Maidenhair were noted on this outing but there are many others to seek. 


Sunday October 15th and forty-one would-be spelunkers climbed with 
Bob Bateman to the top of the escarpment at Mount Nemo. Views from the top were 
spectacular, overlooking some of the be:-. 1- farmland in Ontario where crops o, 

60 MV .o 8 of wheat, 80-90 H:v>als of b. Icy and - W bushels of oats were once 
cc- ;,vr : -d average. Muc.o M now in Me bands of speculators and 
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chis productiv 
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The caves at Mt„ I-Vco *7S- iiscura caves, cracks with small stalactite 
end stalagmite formations Jr-. ev.Uwnae. The most venturesome made use of ropes 
to reach an underground lake but many of us, envious of the agility or the 
younger folk elected to explore the easier crevasses rear the surface. At times 
most of the group were underground, many patiently waitang their opportunity to 
move along the dark passageways. An exciting experience. 
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As we climbed the escarpment from the cleared farmland below, it was 
interesting to note the changes in plant life as we moved from one zone to another 
Aspens and hawthorns occurred where the once cleared land is changing back to 
nature; Bitternut and Shagbark Hickory, and Sugar Maple grew on the lower slopes. 

On the tallus or ccree slopes among the moss covered rocks Mountain Maple, White 
Snakeroot, Jewel Weed, Wild Ginger and ferns abounded. Even the steep rocky 
face of the escarpment was not void of. plants and Maidenhair.': Spleenwort was 
a real find for many here. The highlight of the day for the botanists was the 
discovery of a small colony of Hart's Tongue Fern. Let's save the escarpment so 
that future generationswill also have an opportunity to make these thrilling 
discoveries, 

On November 19th, a convoy of seven cars headed for the Niagara River 
with Bob Curry at the helm. Though there was not as large a concentration of 
gulls along the river as lastyear, the day proved to be very exciting especially 
for those of us who have difficulty identifying that one rarity among hundreds of 
the more common species. At Queenston W e had an excellent opportunity to observe 
Bonaparte's Gull, the smallest of the American gulls. On the river were rafts 
of ducks - Old Squaw, Common and American Merganser. But the eyes of the experts 
were focused on the wheeling gulls and finally the cry went up, "There's one 
downstreaml" A Little Gull had been sighted. Thanks to a commentary which 
reminded me of Foster Hewitt describing the passage of the puck on Hockey Night 
in Canada - it's over the boat house, it's approaching the dock, going past the 
patch of snow, it's turning, it's coming straight towards usi - we were all able 
to pick out this visitor from Europe. 

Leaving Queenston, a Mockingbird brought us to a halt. Then on to 
Sir Adam Beck Power Station. Herring: Gulls were in the majority but expert eyes 
soon discovered a Thayer's Gull, an Iceland Gull, and a much more obvious 
Greater Black-backed Gull. Bonaparte's Gullls were numerous here too and along 
the Parkway I couldn't resist stopping to watch a flock of very plump Robins 
feeding on the Rowan berries. 

At Niagara Falls we abandoned the cars and walked down the road to the 
power plant below the falls. On the river were many species of ducks including 
Common and White-winged Scoters, Bufflehead, both Scaups, Gadwall, Canvasback and 
Baldpate. A female King Eider circled the gorge and was quickly identified by 
our leader. Common Loons and Horned Grebe were diving in the pools close to 
shore and on the sheltered slopes Cardinals, Juncos and Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were working their way through the trees. Gulls were in evidence here too and 
soon the cry went up, "There's a Franklins I" 

Next stop was at the rapids behind the Upper Power,Plant. Three Dunlin 
and a Water Pipit were feeding on the rocky shore. Black Ducks and Widgeon were 
in the quiet pools and on an island, a lone Black-crowned Night Heron was well 
camouflaged among the bare branches. Careful searching produced an elusive 
beautiful male Harlequin Duck riding the swift current. 

A very tardy Green Heron beside the lake in the park, Hooded Merganser, 
American Goldeneye and Mallard at close range in the river upstream - what had 
we missed in this birder's paradise? Snacking on forgotten lunches we reluctantl 
headed for home in the late afternoon. Once again, the Niagara River had not 
disappointed us, 

(ed note; Hazel, our tireless field events director, is also an ardent Bruce 
Trailer. In real life, she teaches kindergarten.) 
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*** FOLLOW-UP #1 - The Environmental Law Association (see The Wood Duck Vol. 26, 
#'s 1 & 4) failed in its bid to stop further 3and excavations from sand dunes 
adjacent to Sandbanks Provincial Park in Prince Edward County. Apparently, 
the Supreme Court of Ontario ruled that existing legislation was not sufficient 
to stop the continued extraction. It was a valiant effort by the E.L.A, and also 
Larry Green of Pollution Probe, and cannot be considered the final word on the 
destruction of these sand dunes. 

*** FOLLOW- UP #2 - Further word about Goldenrod '( see The Wood Duck Vol. 26, # 3) 
cones from one of bur.British Columbia members, Hfs. Burrard A. Smith who 
writes "...I was interested to read about Goldenrod as it is considered a lovely 
flower in English gardens. But it has been improved for several generations and 
it is very tall. It must have come from Canada in the first place like so many 
of the English flowers..." And this is noxious? 

On the same subject, the author of our November article on Goldenrod, 
Joan Allingham sent us a postscript to the Goldenrod Affair. 

"In my article I mentioned that our Councillor was the one who had 
acted to try to get it "controlled". He and I, unfortunately, saw eye to eye on 
very few things, although this was certainly not what could be considered a major 
issue. My chief criticism actually, had been that he was far too pro-development 
for my liking. 

"As it turned out, I met several other disenchanted residents in our 
Ward, and we decided to work for another candidate in our then forthcoming 
election. It was a long, time-consuming, uphill struggle, since we had approache< 
a newcomer to our Town with lots of experience, but in another municipality, Evei 
the experts said we were fighting a losing battle, but, on Election Day, we were 
lucky enough to emerge winners. 

"It's a very satisfying feeling to feel you are right about something, 
work hard to try to correct the problem, and win. I might mention that many of 
the people active in our campaign were environmentalists. We succeeded in findin; 
a good candidate whose views on development parallelled our own, and in working 
hard on his campaign, he finally achieved the ultimate victory. It is really 
heartening to think that you CAN do something to change things." 

*** HOW NEWS DOE S T RAVE L - From Grimsby to Victoria B.C. via Canadian Press and 
back to us through The Victoria Naturalist comes the following story. Dr. 

Harold Axtell, the well-known ornithologist now living in Fort Erie, was observin. 
a flock of Snow Buntings and Horned Larks when Emidio Masi of Hamilton chose to 
take a few potshots at them. Dr. Axtell called the proper authorities and 
testified in court that he saw Masi kill individuals of both species. He further 
stated that the warmth of the dead birds was confirmation that no one else was 
involved. Masi was fined $100.00 and his hunting licence was suspended for two 
years for shooting at protected species. This is rather stale news now as the 
incident occurred late last spring. The Wood Duck would love to be the FIRST 
and not the last with interesting area news. Drop us a line at Box 384 or call 
either Lydia Hamilton at Hamilton 527-6291 or George Bryant at Waterdown 689-1365 
if you hear of any interesting tidbit. We'll do any further research that is 
necessary. We do need this help in making The Wood Duck comprehensive and with i 

*** CALENDARS FOR 1973 - Now is the time to take inventory of your 1973 calendar 
stock".” If you are short and require a large extremely attractive calendar for 
any particular room, the Federation of Ontario Naturalists has just the answer, 
Twelve beautiful nature photographs, printed in colour on 13^"X11" sturdy pages, 
it costs $4.45 (which includes tax, postage and handling). Order from the Nature 
Bookshop, F.O.N., 1262 Don Mills Rd., DON MILLS, Ontario. 
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ENCOUNTERS WITH WHALES . George Bryant 

It was on the gulf coast of Newfoundland's great northern peninsula 
in June 1971 that I came face to face with the largest animal I will ever see. 

On a beautiful sunny morning we threaded our way along a fisherman's trail, 
through otherwise impenetrable scrub spruce, to the rocky shore, many miles 
from the nearest human habitation. Short-tailed Swallowtails danced about the 
lush Cow Parsnips and Pine Grosbeaks plucked Dandelion seeds right at our feet. 
However, we were intent on searching the shoreline. After walking a short 
distance over boulders and flotsam, we spotted ahead our goal - the hulk of a 
huge whale lying dead at the waterline. Fortunately the salt water had retarded 
decomposition and we were able to approach within a few feet before getting 
wind of it. 


My immediate reaction when we eventually reached the whale was one of 
disbelief. How could any animal be so big? I walked along the hulk, inspected 
the baleen, the minuscule eye, and the ear cavity. I stared at the massive tail 
flukes and the relatively small dorsal fin and still it was hard to believe that 
this had been a living animal. Measuring 76 feet in length, this was a large 
specimen of a Finback Whale, second only to the almost extinct Blue Whale in 
being the largest mammal in the world. Local fishermen told us that almost 
every spring a dead whale is cast up onshore. While migrating south they 
apparently become trapped under sea ice in the nearby Strait of Belle Isle and 
eventually drown. 

While we stared at the dead Finback, my attention was suddenly diverted 
by a motion on the horizon. But nothing was there. Was my imagination playing 
tricks on me or had I really seen something? We all searched the horizon for 
several minutes and were about ready to give up when Stephanie screamed out - 
"Thar she blowsl" A great fountain of water was spewing upwards. The spout was 
followed by a black crescent which appeared briefly, and then by a large black 
dorsal fin. We were all quite excited to see a live whale. This excitement was 
heightened when we realized that in fact we were watching three whales. For half 
an hour we watched as spouts arose from various point about a half mile off 
shore, invariably followed by the emerging back and dorsal fin. The whales did 
not seem to be on any apparent course as they cruised back and forth in front of 
us. We concluded that they had located a school of fish. By the large fin, 
gregarious habit, and small size (about twenty feet) 1 concluded that they were 
Pilot Whales, one of the more common whales occurring in Newfoundland's waters. 

My next encounter with whales came several days later when I explored 
one of the three remaining Canadian whaling factories, in the Newfoundland village 
of Dildo. The whole place reeked and huge barrels were piled high with whale 
baleen. Twice weekly the workers would man fishing boats and search the bay 
waters for spouting whales. Having sighted a herd, they would converge and chase 
them almost to the factory before harpooning the lot. 

As of December 20th 1972, the whale factory at Dildo as well as the 
other two have been closed. Environment Minister Jack Davis announced that 
commercial whaling in Canada would be prohibited because the harvest of whales 
has been fast outstripping the supply and many whales have been driven to the 
point of extinction as a result. Although Canada's whaling operations have only 
represented two per cent of the world total, the country had been placed in a 
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moral dilemma. We had even abstained from voting on a moratorium on all whaling 
when the resolution was placed recently before the International Whaling 
Commission. 

Whaling in Canada should have been banned several years ago, and could 
have been had sufficient pressure been applied. The decline of the Blue Whale 
and several other species has been documented for decades. Much of the credit 
now must go to a much greater environmental awareness of people such as those 
who have supported the newly formed Canadian Nature Federation which has been 
advocating the ban. Credit should also go to Farley Mowat, author or Whale for 
Kill ing, which this year brought home to many people for the first time that our 
whales are in trouble, 

(ed note; In addition to being conservation director of the H.N.C., George also 
priftts The Wood Duck . A member of the club for the seven years he's lived in 
the Hamilton area, George's main naturalist interest is birds.) 

****** * * * * 

*** BIRD FEEDING - The St. John's Natural History Society has a novel idea for 
promoting winter bird feeding. Monthly prizes will be awarded for the feeder 
attracting the greatest number of bird species and also for the most unusual 
bird attracted during each period. The prizes will be four pound bags of bird 
feed. The idea seems to have potential here as Hamilton probably has a wider 
variety of winter birds attracted to feeders than anywhere else in Canada east 
of Vancouver, Unfortunately, most of these species seem to gravitate to several 
feeders in Ancaster, thus rendering competition difficult! 

*** BURLINGTON ACTIVISM - The Citizens' Committee for Pollution Control (CCPC) 
of Burlington seems to have experienced a 'take-off this past year. In a yeat- 
end report, their co-ordinators, Dave McKay and A1 Cummings, report that 
recycling grew by 400%. It is now the largest volunteer-operated recycling 
project in Ontario, handling over forty tons of material per month. 

The report also points out that in this year they printed a pamphlet on 
Chlordane, bought some trees for Central Park, continued their public school 
education program, and assisted Pollution Probe to pressure the government into 
banning the non-return milk jug. For a fledgling organization this certainly 
represents an impressive accomplishment. 

All interested Burlington residents should call Betty Denton at 
Hamilton 525-0672 for information on membership. 

*** GOURMET DE PARTMENT - The destruction of small landbirds in Cyprus by liming 
and shooting has long been deplored by other countries. Recently the Internation. 
Council for Bird Protection estimated that liming alone kills no less than seven 
million birds per year, the bulk of these being thrushes and warblers, Apparentl 
the market for these birds is growing and Cypriots have a booming export business 
Pickled in casks of brine, the birds are exported in large numbers even to 
Britain where emigre Cypriots still consider Willow Warblers, Nightingales and 
Whitethroats delicacies. 

*** HAPPY NEW YEAR - All best wishes to everyone for 1973, and may you see - 
a wild Timber Wolf, Flying Squirrel,' Mudpuppy, Fresh Water. Sponge, Lily-leaved 
Twayblade, Virginia Meadow-Beauty, Luna Motn, male Dobsonfly, Burbot, Adder s- 
tongue, Slippery Elm, Zodiacal light and Sandhill Crane! 
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*** AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION - At 
a meeting in Ottawa a little more than a year ago the Canadian Nature Federation 
was launched. We had high expectations for the future but also a realistic 
appreciation of the work which would have to be done to turn dreams and 
expectations into reality. The purpose of this letter is to report on the 
progress that has been made and to ask for your support for 1973, which will be 
the second full year in the life of the Federation, 

First of all, about the progress in 1972; we started the year with 
approximately 1,800 members. We have now over 5,000. Our goal is to have at 
least 10,000 by this time next year. But, more about that later. 

In March, Ted Mosquin resigned as president of the Federation and took 
over as Executive Director and as Editor of Nature Canada , He has worked very 
hard and with great imagination. It is difficult to believe that one person 
could accomplish the things he has done during the past year. One of the major 
accomplishments has been the creation and publication of the first two issues of 
Nature Canada . They have been above the expectations of the Board of Directors. 
The third issue may be in your hands by now if you are a member. It is a special 
issue about Canada north of the 60th parallel. It equals or surpasses the quality 
of the first two. That Nature Canada is filling a national need is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1972 over 2,000 schools and libraries have already subscribed 
to the magazine. Copies now go to every school in the Northwest Territories and 
to over 60 Canadian Embassies and High Commissions abroad. The Creation of 
Nature Canada is only the first step in building the Federation. We must now 
gain the membership and the resources to enable us to become a strong national 
force. 

The Federation was launched on a financial shoe-string. In spite of 
our small membership, we managed to meet all the expenses involved in winding up 
the affairs of the Canadian Audubon Society and in transferring the office to 
Ottawa, in publishing the final issues of Canadian Audubon and the first two 
issues of Nature Canada . It has been difficult but it has been inspiring too. 

We have remained solvent because of the exceptional generosity of members, 
because of the rapidly expanding circulation of Nature Canada and because Head 
Office was operated well below a reasonable complement. 

We are continuing in our efforts to obtain federal assistance to start 
a French language edition of Nature Canada . The absence of such a magazine 
prevents the Federation from speaking effectively for all regions of Canada. 

Now the Federation must initiate vigorous activities on new fronts; 
we must become the kind of national organization that can make solid conservation 
achievements across Canada on specific issues and in co-operation with other 
citizens' groups; we want to take the kinds of constructive initiatives that will 
make it easier for governments to take more action and to adopt more enlightened 
environmental policies. To do these things we simply must be able to afford 
more professional staff at head office. 

You can see that I am deeply impressed with our progress to date ; and 
that I am anxious that the Federation achieve its full potential as soon as 
possible. We will need the support of every member if the experiment that is 
The Canadian Nature Federation is to succeed fully. Will you help us by 
supporting our growth with a generous donation or, if your means are limited, 
could you work for the Federation by writing in for brochures and showing Nature 
Canada to your friends? To encourage growth of the Federation and to make 
membership available to as many people as possible, we are maintaining our basic 
renewal and gift rate at $6.00 for 1973. A firm financial base and a large 
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national membership are absolutely essential goals for 1973. We can achieve 
both with your help, 

Douglas H. Pimlott, President Canadian Nature Federation 

(ed. note; The Canadian Nature Federation deserves our complete support. From 
our own observations, we can say that Nature Cana da is all and more that Mr. 
Pimlott says it is. New memberships and renewals for 1973 can be sent to the 
Federation at 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, Ontario, KIP 5K6.) 

*** RAPTOR ELECTROCUTION - Although we have great concentrations of hawks in our 
area during the winter, and one of their favourite perches is a utility pole, 
instances of their death by electrocution are quite unusual around here. 

Apparently this is not the case in certain areas of the western and southwestern 
states. There the problem is so serious that the Rural Electrification • tr 

Administration of the U.S, department of Agriculture has issued a technical 
bulletin explaining how to prevent electrocution of eagles and other large 
birds. For the eagles it may be a case of too little - too'bate, 

*** CRUELTY TO ANIMAL S - Viewers of CBC's T his Lan d were shocked on December 13th 
when this usually nonviolent series looked at the hard facts of Canada's fur 
trade and the cost in suffering to animals trapped by cruel devices like the 
leg-hold trap and the snare. 

The program, sub-titled A Certain Shame, traced the history of the fur 
trade in Canada from the time of the voyageurs up to the present and showed that 
the prime method of trapping has remained unchanged over three centuries. The 
leg-hold trap, introduced by the white man to improve the efficiency of Indian 
trappers, is still the main instrument in use, despite the fact that more humane 
devices are available. 

How animals suffer in the leg-hold trap was shown in film taken by , 
Alberta trapper Ed Cesar. It demonstrated that animals caught in this way endure 

agony, sometimes for many days, until they either die of starvation or the 

trapper returns to put an end to them. Some may tear or chew off a mangled limb. 

In contrast to this there were also scenes of animals trapped and 
killed in the Conibear trap, the device invented by retired trapper Frank 
Conibear, which has been endorsed by the Canadian Association for Humane Trapping 
as the best existing humane trap. CAIIT has for many years campaigned to have the 
barbaric leg-hold trap abolished and has supplied many thousands of Conibear 
traps to trappers in exchange for the primitive leg-hold trap. 

"The major part of the program, with its scenes of cruelty to 
animals," said executive producer John Lackie, “parallels the aims of CAIIT, but 
in our philosophy we go beyond and suggest viable alternatives to trapping. The 

rational harvesting of fur-bearing animals on fur farms is one alternative - here 

you have quality control, there's no damage to the pelt and the carcass is not 
wasted as its used for cosmetics and fertilisers. The program visits a mink 
ranch near Kitchener and a chinchilla farm near London. The government should 
consider establishing farms like these for the native peoples of the North who 
trap for a living, 

"Another alternative we consider is synthetic fibres. Furs are a status 
symbol in our status-conscious society and some animals have been hunted to 
extinction on this account. Now, there are many good synthetics and the younger 
generation accept them, they seem to care more than their parents about the 
ecological anarchy we've wreaked. Unless things change, perhaps our children's 
children will only see some of today's Canadian animals by visiting a zoo." 

(ed note; the barbaric leg-hold trap slams tight on the paw of an animal every 
10 seconds during the trapping season. If you would like to help in the fight, 
join CAHT at Box 934, Stn. F., TORONTO 5. The above was adapted from CBC material. 
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*** AMD MOW FOR THE BAD NEWS - In December's Wood Duck, in honour of the 
season, we tried to keep the editorial tone bright and happy. Nov?, as you 
plunge into the midwinter depression, we seek to deepen it by socking everything 
to you at once. 

*' RECYCLING - The paper industry in the United States is anxious to have the 
government subsidize the drive to stop recycling plants from closing down. The 
precentage of paper fibre recycled is dropping every year, despite increases in 
new paper manufactured. The increases amount to 2 million tons per year, but the 
current level of recycling is only 18.77, compared to 357. during World War II. 
(from Resources Environment Vol. 1, #4) 

* HUNTING - Locating and pursuing polar bears with airplanes has been made 
illegal in Alaska. While the hunting boll should decline somewhat, the Alaska 
Dept, of Fish and Game still allows the use of snowmobiles as well as dogsleds 
for the polar bear pursuit. And polar bear hides are worth $3,000.00. 

(from Audubon Magazine, July 1972) 

* MILLIONS DIE YEARLY - An estimated two to three million ducks, geese and swans 
die a tortured death each year of lead shot poisoning in the United States, For 
more than a century in America lead shot poisoning has been documented. 6,000 
tons of lead shot pellets are discharged each year over the shallow waters of 
wildfowl habitat - over 30 billion pellets. They pile up and are picked up and 
swallowed by feeding birds, (from Carolina Bird Club Bulletin, Vol. 18, #3) 

* MORE ON HUNTING - The U.S. Department of the Interior reports the duclc-hunting 
season on Canvasbacks has been closed throughout the states.because the fall 
flights of Canvasbacks have dropped significantly in recent years. The Redhead 
Duck-hunting season has been closed in the Atlantic, Mississippi and Central 
Flyways also following a three-year decline in numbers of this species. Too 

bad species have to decline significantly before action is taken to protect them, 
(from The Calgary Field Naturalist , Vol 4, #4.) 

* CALIFORNIA CONDOR - Despite the researches of three biologists currently 
working on the California Condor, their numbers continue to decline. The latest 
censuses indicate a population of only 60 birds. Only one pair has successfully 
reared a chick in each of the last three years. Furthermore, only two pairs have 
shown reporductive behavior those same years within the Sespe Condor Sanctuary, 

a rugged 55 square mile area of sandstone cliffs known to have supported a much 
larger condor population in the recent past. One research team has predicted 
the extinction of the species in 25 years. Lack of a consistent food supply 
within 50 miles of the Sanctuary has evidently caused many condors to remain 
away from breeding areas even during the breeding season. 

(Source, the President's Letter, April 1972, Internation Council for Bird 
Preservation) 

* CARIBOU - Ottelyn Addison, writing in the Bulletin of the Richmond Hill 
Naturalists' (#159) writes'- that as civilization keeps .encroaching farther and 
farther into their natural habitat, the caribou keep going farther into the 
wilderness where their food is still abundant. It is hardly likely that a person 
will see a single herd of 25 million in Canada that took 4 days and nights to pas 
by in a stream 20 miles wide, as described by Ernest Thompson Seton in the early 
1900's, These great natural sights keep disappearing faster than we can see them 
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*** AND MORE BAD NEWS - 

* BLUEBIRDS - A.lice H, Kelly, writing Historical notes on the bird records 

of the Detroit-Windsor area, states that published bird records may show reductior. 
in numbers of certain species of birds which were formerly numberous. The well- 
beloved Bluebird serves as an example. Swales wrote of a flight observed at 
Point Pelee on October 28th, 1905, as follows; "They were spread all over the end 
of the point, and in along the east shore as far as the Cottonwoods extended. 
Numbers were feeding on the ground with the Horned Larks. It was in a waste 
clearing beyond Gardner's place, however, where they were most numberous. Here 
they were in flocks almost as dense as blackbirds! When flushed from the ground 
they flew to the bushes growing in the open and when viewed from a little 
distance, they gave the whole bush a bluish cast!" Compare that with our present 
Bluebird population; no more than ten birds were reported in the fall of 1970 for 
the entire Detroit-Windsor area. It is known that Bluebirds became especially 
scarce about 1957 when their numbers were decimated by severe weather during 
spring migration. Local records document this decrease dramatically. 

(from The Jack-Pine Warbler , Vol 50, #2) 

* WILDFLOWERS - The following article was written by D. Hewitt, editor of 

The Or chid , bulletin of the Peterborough Field Naturalists' and it appeared in 
Vol. 17 #7. 

Frequently we have had it brought to our attention that someone has 
picked a bunch of orchids, trilliums or other wildflowers with the weak excuse 
that "If you don't pull up the root, the plant is not hurt". This is only the 
case if the leaves are left attached to the root and only the flower is picked. 

But no one ever picked a trillim and let the leaves remain to provide nourishment 
for sustaining the root through the next winter - the stem is too short, so the 
plant is eliminated. 

The same pertains to several of the orchids - The Showy Ladyslipper 
must of necessity contain most of the plant when cut, since flower stems are so 
short, and of course without the nourishment provided by the leaves after the 
flower departs the root will not survive the following winter. 

A glaring example of this presents itself to my memory. Some 35 years 
ago, a friend took me into a swamp where one could stand in 6ne place and see 
many hundreds of blooms of the Showy Lady Slipper in any direction. Decades 
past and then about four years ago, two botanists and I visited that same swamp 
for the first time since, and in two and a half hours of search found no more 
than 50 blooms. 

During the intervening time, my friend had picked the orchid blooms 
for selling on the market and to provide table decorations for different public 
occasions, with the resultant elimination of thousands of the dainty plants and 
the elimination of a spectacle that could have thrilled the lover of beauty down 
through the years. 

The moral of this sad tale is that if you have to pick wildflowers, 
make sure you realize just what you may be doing. 

* TOKYO REPORT - A report from Tokyo states that many species of birds have 
stopped their seasonal migration to Japan because of pollution and the destructio 
of their natural habitat. 

Of the 424 opecies of birds in Japan, 76% are migratory, but a survey 
by a government agency shows an alarming decline in their numbers; as an example, 
in 1971 only one-tenth the number of wild geese migrated to Japan as had migrated 
in 1953. (from The Orchid , Vol 17, #10) 
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CHRISTMAS bIRD COU NT 1972 

Hamilton. Ont. - 43 l6'N, 79 52'W (all points within a 15-mile diameter, cen¬ 
tre ay York and Dundum Sts., to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, Lake Medad, 
Waterdown, Greensville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, Scuthcote, Hanncn, Sto- 
ney Creek; towns 25$, plewland 15/3, old fields 10$, mixed words 25$, marshes 3%, 
open water 20$). 

, o c 

December 17: 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; temp. 7 to 22 ; wind SW, 5-20 m.p.h.; 

4" to 24" snow cover; harbour open. Sixty-one observers^ in 27 parties plus 11 at 
feeders. Total party-hcurs 196 ( 143 on foot, 53 by car), total party-miles 5 98 
(158 on foet, 440 by car). 

Count: Horned Grebe, 3; Great Blue Heron, 6; Whistling Swan, 2; Mallard, 115; 
black Duck, 106; Gadwall, 9; Redhead, 22; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Canvasback, 5; 
Greater Scaup, 140; Lesser Scaup, 3, Common Goldeneye, 90; Bufflehead, 42; Olds- 
quaw, 5; Harlequin Duck, 2; White-winged Scoter, 1; Ruddy Duck, 3; Hooded Mergan¬ 
ser, 1; Common Merganser, 2000; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Goshawk, 1; Sharp-shin'”' 
ned Hawk, 3; Cooper's Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 94; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Rc.ugh- 
legged Hawk, 8; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 14; Ruffed Grouse, 3; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 39, American Coot, 3; Glaucous Gull, 3; Great Black-backed Gull, 46 ; 
Herring Gull, 4400; Ring-billed Gull, 110; Bonaparte's Gull, 3; black-legged 
Kittiwake, 1; Mourning Dove, 108; Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 11; Long-eared 
Owl, 2, Belted Kingfisher, 7; Yellr.w-shaftcd Flicker, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 27; 
Downy Woodpecker, 118; Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 220; Common Crow, 2200; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 682; Boreal Chickadee, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 66; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Brown Creeper, 28; Winter Wren, 8; Mock¬ 
ingbird, 1; Brown Thi'asher, 4; Robin, 142; Hermit Thrush, 2; Golden-crowned King¬ 
let, 70; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 275; Northern Shrike, 12; 
Starling, 43,000 (roost); Yellcwthroat, 1; House Sparrow, 1360; Red-winged Black¬ 
bird, 7; Common Grackle, 13; Brown-headed Ccwbird, 2; Cardinal, 223; Evening Gros¬ 
beak, 77; Purple Finch, 9; Pine Grosbeak, 354; Pine Siskin, 145; American Gold¬ 
finch, 190, Red Crossbill, 6 ; Rufous-sided Tcwhee, 3; Slate-crlored Juncc, 600; 
Oregon Juncc, 2; Tree Sparrow, .' 542 ; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 1; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 22, Swamp Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 
82; Snow Bunting, 10. 

T otal , 87 species, about 58,000 individuals. (Seen in area count period, 
but ne t on cc unt day: Red-c. eked Grebe, American Widgeon, Pileated Woodpecker, 
Black-backed Thr e-tced Wc dpecker, Eastern Bluebird, Water Pipit, Eastern 
Meadowlark, Rusty Blackbird, White-winged Crcssbill.) 

Observers : Larry Armes, Patsy Bahr, Dan bastaja, Hazel broker, William I. 
Campbell, Bill Crins, John A. Gumming, Robert H. Curry, Floyd Deiter, Edward 
Dinniwell, James A. N. Dowall, Alfred Epp, Ge<rge Escett, Nick Esc: tt, Bob 
Finlayson, Mrs. F. M. G ibsen, Leslie A. Gray, E. L. Griffin, Jack Hanna, Audrey 
Hawkes, Mark Jennings, Joseph Johnson, Barry Jones, Margaret Lamb, Maurice Lay- 
ccck, James Lemon, Ruth Lenz, Robert G. C. MacLaren, R. Craig Mellish, John B. 
Milas, Peter Mcdny, Evelyn Morris, Laurel and George W. North (compiler - 857 
Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont.), Minnie 0denkirch?n, John Olmsted, David and Thelma 
Powell, Tom and Anne Reid, Orval Reynolds, Rhcda.Robertson, Robert K. Sargeant, 
Dennis Scott, Marion Shivas, Douglas A. Smith, Linde Smith, 0. R. Smith, William 
Smith, Sam Tabone, Jack van Nostrand, John van Mo strand, Mabel Watscn, Ann Weber, 
Robert Westmore, Edith Wightman, Chauncey and Sarah Wood, Alan Wormingtrn 
(Hamilton Naturalists' Club). 
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EVENTS FOR JANUARY 

Monday January 8th, 1973^ at 8:00 pm 

Our second vice-president, Mr, John Carey A.R.P.S,, will be making 
the presentation at the monthly meeting of the club this month. The 
talk and film that he will be giving is entitled "Photography of 
Invertebrates" and Mr, Carey is very much of an authority on nature 
photography. Much of the film footage that he will be showing comes 
from his well known film on the honey bee. The meeting will be held 
as usual at the Headquarters Duilding of the Royal Botanical Gardens 
on Plains Road West in Burlington. Afterwards there will be coffee, 
doughnuts and talk. Do plan to be there. 

CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday January 14th at 9:00 am 

Birding for the beginner. Meet at the Ancaster Plaza, Highway 2 just 
south of Fiddler's Green Road for a winter bird hike. Everyone is 
welcome to come along, but there will be special help for those just 
getting started in the birding game. Dress warmly and bring a lunch. 
Leader: Dr. Chquncey Wood tel: Ancaster 648-4845 

Sunday February 4th at 10*.CO 

A workshop to repair the Wood Duck boxes in Cootes Paradise, This is 
an interesting outing out on the ice. Many hands are welcome and 
needed to help carry tools, pull toboggans, hold the ladder, make notes 
etc. We also need hands that are good with the hammeri The club boxes 
are one of our most worthwhile projects, so let's all cone out and 
help make thi 3 a successful repairing bee. Dress warmly, wear water¬ 
proof footwear and bring a lunch. Meet at the Spencer Creek Bridge 
on Cootes Drive. 

Leader:Mr. Jim Anderson tel; Dundas 627-7151 

OTHER FIELD EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 
Saturday January 20th at 7:30 pm 

An evening moonlight hike along the North Shore Traisl of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens with the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club. Meet at the 
Nature Interpretive Centre. Don't forget a flashlight and if you bring 
a sandwich or two you'll have something to eat with the corree which 
will be served at the end of the hike. 

Saturdays, January 13th, 20th, 27th and February 3rd at 9:30 am 

A series of four meetings at the Nature Centre for children between 
7 and 12 years. Sponsored by the Royal Botanical Gardens, the theme 
wil^-be "Tracking and Recording Animals in Winter", Call the Nature 
Centre for registration at Hamilton 527-7962 

ASTRONOMICAL HIGHLIGHTS TO WATCH FOR 

Friday January 12th in the morning sky, Mars catches up with the star Antares. 
Wednesday January 10th, Jupiter first enters the morning sky. 

(ed. note. It is fortunate that nothing very exciting is happening in the 
heavens at this time, because with our winter weather, we wouldn't be able to 
see it anyway.) 
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*** MASSIVE MURRE KILL - As if the Greenland salmon fishery were not controversial 
enough already, Canadian scientists estimate that this fishery kills 500,000 
Thick-billed Murres annually. These birds are entangled and drowned in the 
drift nets which are set in the high seas off the west coast of Greenland. 

Data on the murre kill were gathered during three years of salmon study done by 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. A ratio was obtained of murres caught 
to salmon caught in this study. This ratio was then applied to the commercial 
salmon catch to obtain the estimate of one-half million birds being killed 
yearly in the drift net fishery. The murres involved appear to be mainly from 
colonies in west Greenland and the eastern Canadian arctic, where there are an 
estimated seven million breeding birds. They are a long-lived species which is 
slow to reproduce. Thick-billed Murres are a very important species of bird in 
the economy of west Greenland and also of Newfoundland. The estimated annual 
hunting toll in west Greenland is 750,000 murres. They are also the species of 
seabird which seems to be most vulnerable to oil spills. The overall mortality 
of the Thick-billed Murres of west Greenland and the eastern Canadian arctic is 
greater than these populations can tolerate. 

(Eric Tull, information from Nature 237:42-44 (1972) 

*** DEAD ELM PROGRAM OF THE ONTARIO G OVERNMENT - It is the time of year again 
for "winter works" programs. Last winter, the Ontario government tried cleaning 
up the countryside by removing all dead elms - elms which had been housing 
countless birds during the nesting season. The following is a timely editorial 
from The Toronto S tar . We hope the government has taken heed. 

"Here is a warning to all bureaucrats who plan makework projects for 
the unemployed: Never monkey around carelessly with the countryside. Never 
think that any unskilled gang with the requisite muscle power can improve the 
environment. All you will produce is a rash of blundering vandalism at the 
taxpayer's expense. 

'fit happened in Ontario last winter, A report by Ontario's Professions 
Foresters' Association complains of the depredations of the province's $6 
million tree-removal program on the plush landscape of southwestern Ontario. 

The foresters believe the results were similar in the rest of the province, 

"What winter works crews were asked to do was remove dead elms from the 
roadsides. What they did was more spectacular. They grounded live and dead elm 
with undiscriminating zest, 

"They brought elms crashing fatally down on maples, oaks, ashes, and 
walnuts. They ripped trees from shallow soils, loosening the earth so that 
healthy trees were later blown down, and they burned the brush that forms the 
habitat of wildlife. 

"Incredibly, the government had not called on the excellent foresters 
in its own Lands and Forests Department to supervise the work. Says foresters' 
secretary Alan Fenwi c k; "You can't blame the man with the power saw. In winter¬ 
time he can't tell a live tree from a dead one. He just cuts down too many damn 
trees. But forestry is more complicated than cutting down trees; there's a 
science in it, an art," 

"Of course there is. Such crews must not operate again without 
supervision. With the best will in the world for schemes that make work, the 
Ontario taxpayer is not going to sit placidly by while the money from his pocket 
is used to destroy the landscape in which he lives." 

(reprinted with permission) 

*** DID YOU KNOW - A pair of White Pelicans was shot in Burlington Bay - in 1864. 
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*** POLE TRAPPING - Jim MacDonald, Outdoors Editor for the Hamilton Spectator 
wrote on December 21st, 1972, about the serious consequences of pole trapping 
around Turkey and Long Points. Long a major migration route for raptors, the 
great marshes of these two areas attract many hawks and owls. Local residents, 
eager to maintain the large concentrations of waterfowl for hunters have for 
years placed muskrat traps atop exposed poles and thus eliminated hundreds of 
these birds. If the experience of Saturday December 16th 1972 is any sample, 
it is conceivable that many endangered raptors, including Peregrine Falcons and 
eagles have met their deaths from this vicious practice. For on that day, club 
member Barry Jones, while birding for the annual Long Point Christmas Bird 
Count, found and released two magnificent Goshawks, held captive by pole traps. 
According to Mr. Robert Eliah, Simcoe game warden for the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, pole trapping is permitted by the Fish and Game Act only 
when necessary to defend an individual's property. It was thought that the 
practice had ceased about Long Point Bay because landowners were warned that 
wild ducks were not their property. In this instance the pole trapper has now 
been advised that, had the necessary evidence been obtained, he would have been 
charged with violation of the Fish and Game Act, He has stated that he was 
ignorant of the law and has now ceased pole trapping, 

Pole trapping will continue in certain areas such as wildfowl reserves 
where the ubiquitous Great Horned Owl can become a nuisance. However, in these 
cases, the birds can be treated humanely and not left to suffer indefinitely. 

Last year, on the remote 'Millionaire's Island' on Long Point, about a dozen 
Great Horned Owls, some Snowy Owls and several hawks of various species were 
pole trapped and subsequently killed. It will be interesting to see whether 
the marshland owners will ignore the increased surveillance by law enforcement 
officials, and risk the penalty of a large fine by continuing the illegal 
practice of indiscriminate pole trapping. 

*** NOVEMBER'S WEATHER - A repeat from October - it was terrible. Temperatures 
were 4' below normal, sunshine was little more than one half the average, and 
we had eight inches of snow compared with an average of five inches. 

*** MORE ON RATTRAY MARSH - Although the Credit Valley Conservation Authority 
has taken up its option on about 25 acres of marsh, the present owners, Rattray 
Park Estates, have been unwilling to close the deal. The whole matter is in 
litigation now, and this has not facilitated negotiations for the acquisition of 
the remaining 56 acres of woodland. Although the owners have stated publicly 
that they are agreeable to selling the land at fair market value, the conservation 
authority has not yet received an appraiser's report on the true value of the 
land. It is interesting to note that when an estimated 300 people attended a 
Mississauga council meeting recently, the councillors agreed to make 
representations to both provincial and federal governments to have the land 
purchased for a park. 

*** BIRD BANDIN G - When it comes to a concern for one's wild animals, it seems 
the British do have the lead over other nations. Over there even bird banders 
get their share of criticism. Recently ten ornithologists joined to accuse 
a "ringing party" of unnecessarily harrying a rare American Yellow Warbler, 

The pursuit was termed "a disgrace to ornithology in general and observatory 
work in particular". Considering that less than 27 0 of banded passerine birds 
are ever recovered, we wonder whether their concern for the individual birds 
might also have some application on this side of the ocean. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 26 , 1972 - 276 

* - indicates first record f. r the year 

F - indicates first record for the migration 

L - indicates last record for the. migration 

N2E1Y - indicates a nest with 2 eggs and cne young bird 


1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Oakville Boat Ramp 
1 Indian Point 
1 Indian Po int 
1 'Woodland Cemetery 
1 Woodland Cemetery 

1 Valley Inn 

3 Dundas Hydro Station 

2 bull's Point 
1 brente 

1 b rente 

1 bre nte Harbour 

2 Van 'Wagner's Beach 
5 Woodland Cemetery 

3 brente Harbour 

2 Kerr St., Oakville 
fern. Confederation Park 
imm. m. Van Wagner's beach 

1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 YON Canandaigua & brapt.. 

N4Y Guelph Line at C• 

2 Bull's Point 

1 bull's Point 

4 foot -f Queen St. 

2 Shell Park, Bronte 
1 Shell Park, bn nte 
1 Shell Pier, bre nte 
1 ft ot of Locke St. 

1 Van 'Wagner's Beach 

1 LaSalle Park 

2 Lake at Guelph Line 
imm.brant Inn site 


Common Lo on 

Nov. 

28L 

Red-necked Grebe 

Dec. 

10 


Dec. 

25 

Hr rned Grebe 

Dec. 

22 

Eared Grebe 

Dec. 

10L 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov. 

30L 

Great Blue Heron 

Dec. 

26 

Whistling Swan 

Dec. 

1 


Dec. 

25 

brant 

Nov. 

25 


Ncv. 

28L 

Pintail 

Dec. 

26 

American Widgeon 

Dec. 

24 

Shcveler 

Dec. 

3L 

Wood Duck 

Dec. 

26 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Dec . 

6 

Harlequin Duck 

Dec . 

17 1 


Dec. 

17 1 

Pigeon Hawk 

Dec. 

5L 

Killdeer 

July 

10 : 


July 

21 


Dec. 

1 


Dec. 

2L 

Ruddy Turnstone 

June 

13 

Common Snipe 

Dec. 

1 


Dec. 

8L 

Spo tted Sandpiper 

Dec . 

3L 

Greater Yellowlegs 

July 

4F 

Parasitic Jaeger 

July 

16F 

Kumlien's Gull 

Dec. 

5F 

bonaparte's Gull 

Dec. 

24 

black-1. Kittiwake 

Dec . 

17 : 

Mr urning Dt see 

May 

17 


July 

10 

black-billed 

June 

1 

Cuckoo 

June 

3 


June 

6 I 

Snowy Owl 

Nov. 

28F 


NuV. 

30 

Sh rt-eared Owl 

Dec. 

3 

Saw-whet Owl 

Nov. 

25 


Dec. 

9 

Pileated W'dpkr. 

Dec. 

24 

Red-headed Wdpkr. 

June 

27 b: 

Downy Woodpecker 

May 

17 


N2E 

N2E 

N2E 

N3E 

2E1Y 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 


brant St., burlington 
Fisher's Pond, Burl. 

Walker's Line, Burlington 
n 11 11 


Alan Wormington 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
bib Finlayscn 
Laurel & George North 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
Alan Wormington 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
P. Modny, Wormington 
Alf Epp 
Mark Jennings 
Laurel & George N< rth 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
Alf Epp. Wm. Smith 
Alan Wormington 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
Alan Wormington 
W, Smith, Larry Armes 
Larry Armes 
Alan Wormington 
Mrrris Ilyniak & 

Sidney Vanderburgh 
Alan Wormington 
Alf Epp 
Huber Moore 
Mr dny, Wormington 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Huber Moore 
HuBer Moore 
Alan Wcrmingtcn 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
Wm. Smith, G. Nr.rth 
Mr.rris Ilyniak & 

Sidney Vanderburgh 


L. ndon St 
E. end f 
Br. nte Rd 
burlc.ak Wr c ds 
ere nte Rd. N 
LaSalle Park 


N. 

Harbour 
N of QEW 


f QEv V 


N 


Dan bastaja 
Alan Wcrmingtcn 
Peter van Dyken, Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 


N 


Upper Kerns Rd., Bull.Ilyniak & Vanderburgh 

11 n 11 


Brant St., burlingtr n 
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black-backed 3- 

Oct. 

30F 

1 Binkley Ravine, Dundas Huber Mocre 

toed We.dpecker 

Dec. 

26 

1 Co' te's Drive, Dundas 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Gt. Cr. Flycatcher 

Oct. 

9L 

1 Lome Park 

S. P. N. C. 

E. Wood Pewee 

June 

1 

NOE Walker's Line 

llyniak & Vanderburgh 

Tree Swallow 

Dec. 

1, 3L 

1 Dundas Hydro Static n 

Alan W'.rmington 

Rr ugh-wing.Swallow 

June 

3 

NOE Mainway Bridge 

llyniak & Vanderburgh 

Barn Swallow 

June 

5 

N5E Mainway Drive 

n ii ii 

Blue Jay 

May 

17 bldg . N Brant St., Burlingt' 

n n n ii 


May 

20 

N1E » " " 

it ii ii 

boreal Chickadee 

Nov. 

21 

5 Oakville Ck. S of Hwy 5 Alan W rmingtcn 


Dec. 

2 

1 burloak Words 

Mark Jennings 


Dec. 

9 

3 Hopkins Tract 

R. Sandburg, Ch. Weed 


Dec . 

14 

2 Hwy 99 at Weir's Lane 

Alan Wermington 

House Wren 

July 

7 

N4E Upper Kerns Read 

llyniak & Vanderburgh 

Long-b. Marsh Wren 

Dec . 

3 

2 Bull's Pt.; Hopkin's Ck. A. Wermington 

Mockingbird 

Dec. 

2 

1 Cone. 3, Waterdown 

Bill Crins 


Dec . 

9 

1 Speers Rd., Oakville 

Mark Jennings 

Catbird 

June 

15 

N4E Mainway Drive 

llyniak & Vanderburgh 

Brown Thrasher 

June 

16 

NOE Mainway Drive 

n 

o 2 

Robin 

May 

17 

N4E Guelph L., Burlin 0 ton 

II IT IT 

Wo..d Thrush 

June 

2 

NOE Walker's Line " 

II II " 

Eastern Bluebird 

June 

27 

4 Y ON Upper Kerns Road 

II II II 


June 

27 

N4E Upper Kerns Road 

II II II 


Dec. 

3 

9 Grey Doe Trail; Hopkins A. Wermington 


Dec. 

9 

2 Hopkins Tract 

Sandburg & Ch. Weed 


Dec. 

24 

2 Desjardins Canal 

Ray A. Lowes 


3 

17 
27 
15* 

v.28-28 
v. 26-Dec.1L 


Ruby-crowned Dec 

Kinglet Dec 

Water Pipit Dec 

White-eyed Virec May 

Nashville Warbler 

Yellow Warbler June 1 

Myrtle Warbler Dec. 1L 

Bob' link June 6 

E . Meade,wlark Doc . 27-28 

Rcd-w. .blackbird June 3 

Rusty Blackbird D~c. 24 
Cardinal May 17 

American Goldfinch July 10 

Dec. 27 

White-wing.Crossbill Dec.24 
Rufeus-s. Towhee Dec. 17 
LeCente 1 s Sparrow Dec. I* 

Chipping Sparrow Dec. 24 
Lincoln's Sparrow Nov. 30L 
Song Sparrr w June 9 

Lapland Longspur Dec. 28 


Bull's Point 


Westdale Park 
S >. f Yo rk Rd. 

Top of Dundurn 
Willow Point 
Oakville Ck. S 
NOE Walker's Line, 

1 Willow Point 
N5Y Mainway Drive, 

12 S < f Yo rk Rd., 
Walker's Line, 

Sulphur Springs 
Brant St., Burlington 
Fisher's Pond 
S ( f Y' rk Rd. , Dun das 
Sulphur Springs 
Ni rth oh', re Blvd. 
Willow Point 
W< dland. Cemetery 
Willo w P< int 


N4E 

2 

N2E 

N4E 

1500 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

N4E 


Dundas 
St. S. 

•. f Hwy 
Burl. 

Burl. 
Dundas 
Burl. 


Mainway Dr., 
S of Yo rk Rd 


burlingti 
., Dundas 


A. Wormingtcn 
Alf Epp 
Dan Bastaja 
Huber Me c re 
Alan too-rmingtcn 

^ ii ii ii 

llyniak & Vanderburgh 
Alan Wc-rmingtcn 
llyniak & Vanderburgh 
Dan Bastaja 
llyniak & Vanderburgh 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
ii ii » 

it ii ii 

Dan bastaja 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
Da.ve & Thelma Powell 
Peter Modny 
William Smith 
Alan W rmingt' n 
nllyniak & Vanderburgh 
Dan Bastaja 


Please give yo.ur Participant's Fee cf fl.00 for the Audubon Christmas Bird Count 
to George North right away. Also please send your bird records on the 15th of 
each month to George W. North, 857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., phone 634-5463 







Dr,& Mrs. E. Dirmiwell, 
7 Esquire PI., 

HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



